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The  Best  of  Things  in  the  Worst  of  Times 

During  a visit  to  England  after  World  War  II,  a group  of  us  came  upon  a lovely  little  church  out  in  the 
country,  an  old  church,  weathered  and  beautiful.  We  went  into  the  small  courtyard  where  there  was  a 
little  shrine,  a monument  to  the  builder  of  the  church.  And  on  the  tablet  it  said  about  this  man,  “He  did 
the  best  of  things  in  the  worst  of  times.”  I would  like  to  use  that  as  the  starting  point  for  what  I want  to 
say.  One  could  address  himself  at  length  to  the  concept  of  the  worst  of  times.  I’m  not  going  to  do  that. 
There’ll  be  plenty  of  opportunity  in  later  sessions  for  the  analysis  of  such  difficult  issues  as  the  draft.  I 
want  to  say  just  a bit  about  our  times.  I really  want  to  focus  on  what  I think  doing  the  best  of  things 
involves. 

I don’t  really  know  whether  these  are  the  worst  of  times.  Barbara  Tuchman  makes  quite  a case  for  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  but  in  one  respect,  at  least,  I think  we  do  live  in  the  worst  of  times  and  that  is  our 
world-wide  addiction  for  violence.  Men  have  always  been  violent.  There  have  always  been  recurring  wars 
and  revolutions.  But  in  our  century  violence  has  certainly  reached  unprecendented  levels  of  magnitude  and 
unprecedented  levels  in  terms  of  global  impact.  Surely  never  in  history  have  the  devastating  effects  of  men’s 
violence  been  so  widespread  and  touched  so  many  lives.  Hardly  anyone  anywhere  escapes.  I think  the  thing 
that  troubles  me  most  about  this  is,  in  whatever  other  ways  we  have  moved  ahead  as  a human  family  (and  I 
think  we  have  in  many  ways),  I think  it’s  true  that  violence  has  a peculiarly  and  universally  corrupting  im- 
pact upon  us,  as  destructive  to  the  one  who  employs  it  as  it  is  pitiless  to  the  one  who  is  its  victim.  Most  of 
you,  I’m  sure,  are  familiar  with  that  powerful  essay  by  Simone  Weil  about  The  Illiad,  A Poem  of  Force,  and 
I recall  for  you  what  she  says  about  violence.  “Its  power  of  converting  a man  into  a thing  is  a double  one, 
and  its  application  double-edged  to  the  same  degree  but  in  different  fashions:  those  who  use  it  and  those 
who  endure  it  are  turned  to  stone.”  I find  this  a terrifying  thought  for  a citizen  of  the  greatest  military 
power  on  earth,  and  a terrifying  thought  to  one  who  suggests,  as  I am  suggesting,  that  violence  is  more  per- 
vasive in  this  century  than  it  has  ever  been.  And  I think  as  evidence  of  violence,  as  people  become  more  in- 
nured  to  violence,  that  we  are  slowly  being  turned  into  stone.  We  certainly  haven’t  yet  reached,  thank  God, 
the  ultimate  horror  of  being  incapable  of  feeling  horror;  but  our  senses,  it  seems  to  me,  are  dulled.  Those 
of  you  who  are  as  old  as  I am  will  remember  the  terrible  horror  and  outrage  that  greeted  the  bombing  of  the 
Abyssinians  by  the  Italian  air  force,  and  think  how  easily  we  tended  as  a nation  to  accept  the  atrocity  of 
Dresden  or  the  obscenity  of  our  battleships  standing  off  the  shore  of  Vietnam  in  their  sanctuary  and  pour- 
ing shells  into  the  bamboo  villages  and  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me  that  we’ve  come  a long  way 
in  our  ability  to  live  with  what  should  be,  for  all  of  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  a God  of  love,  unlivable. 
We,  as  a people,  applaud  the  violence  of  the  Mayaguez.  We  endorse  the  violent  effort  to  rescue  our  hostages. 
We  vote  back  capital  punishment.  We  vote  back  the  draft.  We  arm  ourselves  with  handguns.  We  cut  social 
programs  to  buy  more  weapons.  We  sell  arms  to  all  the  world.  And  we  seem  to  be  drifting  back  into  the  cold 
war.  There  is  a very  dangerous  mood  abroad,  a tendency  to  draw  lines,  to  be  more  ready  to  threaten  than  to 
seek  dialog,  a new  readiness  to  think  about  the  unthinkable.  So,  Friends,  even  if  this  is  not  the  worst  of  times 
(and  in  many  ways  it’s  not),  it  is  a time  when  most  of  us  who  are  committed  to  a way  of  love,  of  dealing  with 
conflict  in  nonviolent  ways,  have  a great  deal  to  be  discouraged  about.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  how,  like 
the  builder  of  that  church,  we  are  to  do  the  best  of  things.  To  what  are  we  as  Friends  called?  We  aren’t  the 
captains  and  the  kings  wielding  power  over  the  lives  of  men;  and,  though  all  of  us  in  our  fantasies  like  to 
dream  sometimes  about  the  benign  ways  in  which  we  would  wield  power,  and  how  beautiful  the  world 
would  be  if  we  were  running  it,  when  we  become  serious,  I think  we  become  aware  that  appearances  are  de- 
ceiving: that  it  is  not  principally  the  captains  and  the  kings  who  over  the  centuries  have  made  men  free  and 
lifted  the  quality  of  life  and  made  the  world  beautiful.  It’s  the  courage  and,  much  more,  I think,  the  com- 
mitment of  little  people  in  many  places  and  over  many  years  who’ve  made  life  better,  and  that  seems  to  me 
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“Doing  the  Best  of  Things  in  the  Worst 
of  Times  . . 

Stephen  Cary’s  address  to  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting  in  June  developed  this  theme,  recalling 
Friends  to  achieve  that  balance  of  competence, 
being,  and  believing  which  arises  out  of  waiting  on 
the  Lord.  Intermountain  Friends  labored  long  to- 
gether to  develop  a four  regional  network  of  infor- 
mation and  support  for  all  young  people  needing 
help  in  making  decisions  about  draft  registration. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  was  graced  in  the 
shared  leadership  of  Dwight  Spann-Wilson  of  Friends 
General  Conference  and  his  wife  Niyonu  whose  min- 
istry is  song.  Together  they  revealed  what  is  to  them 
the  essence  of  the  Meeting  for  Worship. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  was  tendered  by  its  parti- 
cipation during  its  sessions  in  a silent  march  and 
vigil  at  a downtown  park  in  Chico  on  August  6th, 
the  35th  anniversary  of  the  atomic  bombing  of 
Hiroshima,  Japan.  The  children  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing made  paper  cranes,  wrote  messages  of  peace  on 
them,  and  released  them,  tied  to  colorful  balloons, 
into  a sunset  sky.  Our  tears  and  hopeful  prayers 
rose  with  them. 

Thus  have  Friends  in  our  three  western  Yearly 
Meetings  come  together  to  worship,  to  listen,  to 
learn,  to  remember,  to  care,  and  to  be  led  into  new 
commitments. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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the 

wings 

of 

cranes 

Two  days  of  painstaking  folding, 
And  now  they  fly! 

Earthbound, 

our  hearts  are  bound  together. 

Our  spirits  fly 
on  the  wings  of  cranes. 


Carolyn  Stephenson 

La  Jolla  Meeting— PYM,  Hiroshima 

and  Nagasaki  Memorial,  August  6,  198! 
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(A d dress:  Con t.  from  cover ) 

to  be  our  hope.  Cromwell  and  King  Charles  were  the  big  noises  in  Seventeenth  Century  England.  They 
were  the  ones  who  fought  the  wars  and  made  the  history.  But  they  weren’t  the  ones  who  moved  forward 
the  frontiers  of  religious  liberty  and  bore  witness  to  human  dignity  and  gave  the  world  a whole  new  dimen- 
sion of  human  freedom.  It  was  those  patient,  simple,  accepting  young  Friends  in  the  stinking  dungeons 
of  Lancashire  Castle  who  in  that  spectacular,  gentle,  beautiful  letter  that  they  wrote  to  their  warden  to  ask 
for  their  freedom  said,  if  that  wasn’t  possible,  “then  shall  we  lie  down  in  the  peace  of  God  and  patiently 
suffer  under  you.”  These  were  the  men  and  women  whose  beauty  of  spirit  and  steadfastness  shook  the 
earth  for  ten  miles  around.  They  and  their  humble  and  nameless  brethren  who  suffered  and  endured,  and 
in  the  process,  persuaded  and  accomplished  and  won.  This  type  of  witness  has  been  born  in  season  and 
out  in  the  centuries  since.  We’ve  inherited  a tradition  for  which  we  can  be  grateful  but  for  which  we  can 
take  little  credit.  I think,  for  example,  of  London  Friends  sitting  in  their  Yearly  Meeting  in  1874,  quite 
ordinary  Friends  as  you  and  I,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  meeting,  writing  their  epistle,  producing  what 
is  for  me  that  deathless  affirmation  of  the  Peace  Testimony,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  a nation  caught 
up  in  the  passions  of  war,  a nation  fearful  of  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon,  and  these  Friends  wrote: 

We  feel  bound  explicitly  to  avow  our  continued  unshaken  persuasion  that  all  war  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  plain  precepts  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  and  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  tenor  of  His  Gospel  and  that  no  plea  of  neccesity  or  of  policy,  however  urgent  or 
peculiar,  can  avail  to  release  either  individuals  or  nations  from  the  paramount  allegiance 
which  they  owe  to  Him  who  has  said,  “Love  your  enemy.” 

Friends,  this  is  the  spirit,  this  steadfast,  patient  affirmation  that  overcomes  the  world.  We  don’t  encoun- 
ter it  very  often,  but  when  we  do,  we  don’t  forget  it.  I know  we  have  all  been  inspired  in  our  own  day 
by  the  handful  of  great  Quakers,  the  Quaker  spirits  who  have  touched  our  lives.  But  the  point  I want  to 
make  is  that  all  of  us  are  not  Clarence  Picketts  or  Rufus  Jones’  or  Margarethe  Lachmunds;  but  I want  to 
speak  for  a moment  about  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  experience  of  my  own  life,  a life-changing 
experience  for  me,  connected  with  many  little  people  rising  to  greatness.  And  let  it  be  known  that  doing 
the  best  of  things  is  not  alone  for  the  giants  among  us,  but  is  also  for  us.  The  time  of  which  I speak  was 
a time  of  trying  to  bring  a measure  of  relief  to  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  terrible  years  of  1946  and  1947, 
where  my  own  assignment  enabled  me  to  wander  over  the  entire  continent  absorbing  into  my  being  the 
agony  that  is  exacted  of  men  for  the  folly  of  war.  I want  to  say  just  a word  about  that  setting  because 
it  relates  to  what  I want  to  say  about  those  who  worked  in  it. 

Initially,  I had  come  from  a country  untouched  by  war.  I was  overwhelmed  by  the  awesome  spectacle 
of  a continent  in  ruin,  its  cities  rubble,  its  treasures  destroyed,  the  beauty  of  its  monuments  lost  forever. 
The  physical  destruction  was  awesome,  ugly,  unbelievable.  But  worse  than  that  was  the  whole  breakdown 
of  community,  social  organization,  of  the  fabric  of  society  — nation  after  nation  torn  apart  with  the  dis- 
ruption of  services,  the  governments  in  shambles;  men,  women,  and  children  forced  to  fend  for  themselves. 
But  worst  of  all  was  the  human  suffering:  the  refugees,  the  homeless,  the  orphaned,  the  sick  and  the 
hurt,  whole  populations  displaced,  families  separated,  the  lonely  and  hungry,  bereaved  — suffering  too 
deep  for  words.  Numbing,  silent  suffering.  Suffering  so  terrible  that  tears  well  up  in  my  eyes.  And  I 
pray  God  forgiveness  for  any  role  I might  have  played,  or  not  played,  to  prevent  it  from  happening.  It 
was  into  this  background  of  suffering  and  sorrow  that  our  workers  were  sent  to  try  to  help.  And  I 
watched  them  over  those  few  years  in  their  efforts  to  try  to  accomplish  the  best  of  things  in  the  worst  of 
times.  And  many  failed.  They  helped  to  feed  and  clothe  the  community,  but  they  could  not  reach 
through  the  hatred  and  distrust,  the  anger  and  despair  that  characterized  and  consumed  the  people.  But 
there  were  some  who  didn’t  fail.  And  I saw,  myself,  the  miracles  they  wrought.  Their  humanity  and 
warmth  and  caring  were  reborn  in  compassion  returned.  And  hatred  gave  way  to  forgiveness.  People  be- 
gan again  to  trust,  and  community  was  rebuilt.  And  those  who  worked  these  miracles  were  people  as 
limited  as  you  and  I.  Some  were  very  very  young  and  inexperienced,  indeed.  What  made  them  able  to 
work  miracles?  How  did  they  do  the  best  of  things?  I’ve  thought  a lot  about  this  and  I think  there  were 
some  things  that  were  important  in  their  lives  and  ours.  First  of  all,  they  were  practical  people.  They  had 
a skill.  They  were  teachers  or  mechanics,  social  workers  or  farmers,  and  they  were  good  at  what  they 
did.  They  learned  the  language.  They  had  an  idea  about  where  to  begin  and  what  buttons  to  push.  They 
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were  organized  and  they  were  pretty  good  organizers.  And  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  problems 
they  faced,  they  looked  for,  and  found,  little  handles  to  take  hold  of,  little  pieces  of  the  problem.  All 
of  us  can  strive  for  these  same  skills.  They’re  not  impossibly  out  of  our  reach.  Of  course,  confidence 
was  only  a beginning.  But  more  important  then  what  they  did  was  what  they  were.  First  of  all,  they 
were  people  who  dared  to  trust  in  a land  where  there  was  almost  total  distrust.  And  their  trusting  pro- 
duced the  first  miracle:  they  were,  in  turn,  trusted.  They  became  little  centers  of  hope  and  trust  in  a 
sea  of  suspicion.  And  the  rebirth  of  trust  is  the  beginning  of  the  rebirth  of  community.  Some  of  you 
may  have  read  that  fantastic  essay  of  Judge  Learned  Hand’s  which  he  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  Loyalty 
Oath  mania,  in  which  he  said,  “Trust  is  the  cement  of  community,  the  very  stuff  of  liberty.  And  with- 
out trust  and  community,  a free  society  cannot  exist.”  And,  if  we  would  strengthen  our  community, 
reduce  the  stresses  and  frictions  and  tensions  that  drive  others  to  resort  to  police  and  to  repression,  I 
think  we  have  to  be  centers  of  trust.  Let  us  be  sure  that  the  first  thing  we  do  when  we  meet  another  is 
to  trust  them.  It  is  a dangerous  business.  We’ll  be  let  down  and  disappointed,  but  better  to  accept  the 
risk  of  disappointment  than  to  succumb  to  the  alternative,  because  the  alternative  puts  us  straight  on  the 
road  to  1984. 

Second,  these  people  had  a quality  of  personal  integrity  in  their  lives  which  was  beautiful.  Integrity, 
of  course,  is  the  foundation  of  trust.  I saw  the  workers  in  tiny  ways  demonstrate  a kind  of  commitment 
to  integrity.  I remember  in  Italy  coming  home  once  to  find  a young  man  who  had  put  in  a long  day 
building  houses.  Just  as  we  were  going  home,  the  truck  we  were  in  broke  down.  The  spare  was  in  the  garage 
being  fixed.  So  we  walked  back  to  our  quarters  and  we  had  some  supper.  The  young  man  said  he  had  to 
walk  three  miles  to  a little  town  to  tell  a man  there  that  he  could  not  come  in  the  morning  to  deliver  sup- 
plies to  him  as  he  had  promised.  And  I said  maybe  we  could  wait  until  tomorrow.  He  said,  “No,  I have 
to  go  up  tonight,  because  these  people  have  had  nothing  but  broken  promises  for  years,  and  I am  not 
going  to  break  my  promise.  I’m  going  to  go  there  to  tell  him  my  truck  is  broken,  and  I’ll  tell  him  as  soon 
as  I can  when  I will  get  things  to  him.  I’m  not  going  to  have  him  waiting  up  there  for  the  load  of  stuff  to 
come.  That  would  destroy  everything  that  I’m  trying  to  do.”  These  workers  were  people  who  dealt  openly 
with  officials  and  did  not  deal  in  the  cigarette  economy.  They  lived  in  such  ways  that  had  integrity  stamped 
all  over  them. 

Thirdly,  these  were  people  who  truly  believed  that  people  could  get  along  together,  even  those  whose 
interests  were  sharply  divided.  They  sought  solutions  rather  than  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  accept 
adversary  relations  or  to  build  power  blocks  that  their  interest  might  prevail.  Nonviolence  was  to  this 
group  much  more  than  avoiding  conflict.  It  meant  directing  their  capacities  and  energies  toward  becom- 
ing sensitive  to  the  interests  of  different  groups,  and  seeking  common  ground  as  avenues  to  agreement. 

They  were  tiny  centers  of  peace  in  a whole  sea  of  conflict.  And  their  commitment  was  to  be  the  best  of 
things  in  the  worst  of  times.  These  were  caring  people  even  to  those  they  worked  with  who  were  the 
most  difficult.  I think  caring  was  their  greatest  strength,  because  they  were  operating  in  a place  where 
very  little  caring  had  been  expressed.  Caring  reaches  out  as  nothing  else  does,  and  it  changes  the  one  who 
cares,  also.  It  opens  us  to  compassion.  It  helps  us  to  forebear.  It  keeps  us  from  hating.  It  melts  the  bar- 
riers between  people,  and  it  leads  the  adversary  to  examine  himself.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  supreme 
message,  if  I may  speak  for  a moment,  of  our  master,  Jesus.  The  power  of  the  cross  was  that  it  so  shook 
people  that  Jesus  took  upon  himself  such  suffering.  It  forced  everyone  who  was  there  to  observe  it  to 
ask  what  he  had  done,  to  examine  himself.  That  is  the  power  which  love  brings:  it  leads  others  to  exa- 
mine themselves.  It  is  caring  that  gives  life  in  the  two-dimensional  and  the  flat  the  richness  and  depth  of 
the  three-dimensional. 

For  me,  Friends,  if  we  want  to  be  centers  of  power  and  influence,  we  must  try  to  be  these  things  even 
more  than  we  must  be  concerned  about  doing.  We  must  hone  our  skills;  even  more,  we  must  dare  to 
trust  and  to  live  with  integrity  in  peace  with  all  men.  We  must  develop  the  caring  spirit.  We  all  know 
about  these  values.  They  don’t  have  very  much  significance  until  they  enter  into  the  core  of  our  lives  and 
our  experience  in  our  relationships  to  all  the  beings  around  us. 

I have  spoken  in  terms  of  these  young  people  who  worked  in  Europe,  about  their  competence  and  their 
integrity  in  living.  I only  want  to  say  one  more  thing  about  them  and  that  is  to  note  their  passionate, 
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their  contagious  faith  that  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  rise  above  their  baser  natures,  to  respond  to 
other  stimuli  than  fears  and  threats  and  naked  power.  And  they  were  persuaded  that  this  kind  of  faith, 
exercised  with  enthusiasm,  exercised  with  persistance,  laced  with  humor,  backed  up  with  practical  skills, 
had  the  power  to  reconcile,  to  change  and  to  overcome.  And,  Friends,  they  lived  it,  and  it  became  true, 
and  we  need  that  faith.  We  need  the  faith  that  it  can  work,  and  I’m  sure  we  know  in  our  hearts,  even  if  we 
don’t  often  translate  it  into  our  lives,  that  if  we  would  be  in  our  communities  these  centers  of  hope  and 
caring  I’ve  talked  about,  we  will  find  it  only  in  the  quiet  never-ending  search  to  discover  the  immediacy 
of  God’s  love  in  our  lives. 

I remember  sitting  in  Margarethe  Lachmund’s  living  room  at  a time  when  her  husband  was  a captive 
of  the  Russian  occupiers.  She  told  me  she  could  not  possibly  cling  to  the  compassion  and  the  forgiveness 
and  patience  which  was  required  of  her  except  by  drawing  on  the  strength  she  found  in  cultivating  the 
presence  of  God  in  her  life.  And  it  is  this  Presence  alone  that  gives  us  the  strength  to  persevere.  If  we 
would  stand  against  the  hurricane,  we  need  roots  that  run  deep. 

That’s  basically  what  I want  to  say  — Competence  — Being  — Believing  — but  especially  Being  and  Be- 
lieving. I recall  one  of  my  favorite  quotations  from  William  Penn  where  he  says:  “Beware,  Friends, 
where  there  is  more  sail  than  ballast.”  I feel  that  most  of  us  fill  our  sails  before  we  tend  to  our  ballast.  I 
know  the  great  organization  of  which  I’ve  recently  become  the  chairman  has  this  problem.  The  ballast 
which  we  need  is  the  balance  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord.  And  I think  that  Friends  have  been  at  their  best 
when  they  have  kept  the  two  in  balance.  These  young  people,  the  overseas  workers  I’ve  spoken  of  who 
witnessed  to  the  truth,  put  first  things  first.  We  need  to  sit  still  and  “know  that  I am  God.” 

Lord,  we  know  if  one  breaks  his  heart  before  thee,  God  will  pick  him  up  and  give  strength  to  his  arm, 
and  make  him  mighty.  Give  us  the  strength  to  persevere,  the  courage  to  hope.  Give  us,  too,  the  faith 
to  believe.  Lord,  I believe.  Help  Thou  my  unbelief. 

Stephen  Cary,  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  June  13, 1980 


Singers  at  IMYM,  Ghost  Ranch 
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To  All  Friends: 

In  the  nurturing  environment  of  beautiful  surroundings  and  perfect  weather  more  than  400  Friends 
gathered  at  Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico,  for  the  sixth  Yearly  Meeting  of  Intermountain  Friends.  The 
meeting  heard  Stephen  Cary’s  call  to  strive  to  do  “the  best  of  things  in  the  worst  of  times”.  Our  re- 
sponse to  his  call  was  developed  during  plenary  sessions  and  in  small  group  discussions.  We  felt  the  weight 
of  a world-wide  addiction  to  violence,  the  dehumanizing  power  of  that  violence,  and  its  threat  to  our  very 
existence. 

We  especially  addressed  the  impact  of  registration  for  military  service.  For  young  Friends  this  seems  a 
time  of  weighing  their  Quaker  values,  seeking  hope  and  clearness  as  they  face  the  demands  and  confusion 
of  the  world.  We  felt  an  urgent  concern  for  Friends  to  intervene,  to  inform  and  support  young  people  in 
and  out  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  their  decisions  of  conscience.  We  explored  actions  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting  and  Monthly  Meetings  might  take  in  their  wider  communities  to  provide  leadership  and  to  stimu- 
late thought  about  issues  of  war  and  violence.  We  reaffirmed  our  conviction  of  the  presence  of  God  in 
everyone,  both  oppressor  and  oppressed.  We  also  affirmed  our  respect,  care  and  concern  for  those  who 
can  join  our  witness  against  all  war,  and  for  those  who  cannot. 

Reports  from  the  AFSC,  FWCC  and  FCNL  made  us  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  examine  our  lives,  as 
individuals  and  Meetings,  seeking  to  continue  and  expand  our  financial  support  for  their  work.  Especially 
now  we  must  consider  our  obligation  to  undertake  sacrificial  giving  in  order  that  the  vital  work  of  these 
organizations  may  continue  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  Quaker  message  of  peace  and  love. 

In  the  midst  of  our  grave  concerns  we  were  still  led  to  celebrate  with  song,  dance  and  play  our  joy  in 
being  Friends.  We  felt  tenderness  for  our  tiny  ones  — and  for  each  other  — and  gratitude  for  our  own 
imperfect  lives. 

As  we  leave  Ghost  Ranch,  though  space  separates  us,  we  remain  close  in  spirit  and  guided  by  the  same 
Light  that  is  ever  with  us  and  with  you. 

On  behalf  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  i 
Gilbert  F.  White,  Clerk 


Minute  on  Reinstitution  of  Military 
Registration 

“Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  meeting  at  Ghost  Ranch,  New 
Mexico,  June  13-15,  1980,  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  reinstitution  of  registration  for  military 
service.  We  adhere  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Society’s  founder,  George  Fox,  ‘We  utterly  deny 
all  outward  wars  and  strife,  and  fightings  with  out- 
ward weapons,  for  any  end,  or  under  any  pretense 
whatsoever;  this  is  our  testimony  to  the  whole 
world.’  We  oppose  draft  registration  as  unnecessary 
and  as  a first  step  toward  reactivation  of  the  mili- 
tary draft  in  the  U.S.  We  oppose  conscription  be- 
cause in  peacetime  it  imposes  more  totalitarian  con- 
trols over,  and  denies  more  civil  liberties  to,  law- 
abiding  citizens  than  any  other  institution  in  our 
form  of  government.  And  we  oppose  conscription 
because  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  war  system.  We 
support  those  young  persons  who,  in  the  face  of 


conscription,  take  a stand  of  conscience,  including 
those  who  refuse  to  register.  We  urge  everyone  to 
prayerfully  and  thoroughly  examine  their  values 
on  these  issues  so  vital  to  the  young  people  of  our 
nation.  We  further  encourage  serious  consideration 
of  non-violent  alternative  methods  of  preventing 
and  settling  the  world’s  conflicts.” 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
Census  of  1979 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  data  collected 
during  1979  from  the  meetings  and  worship  groups 
in  the  area  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting: 

There  are  474  adult  and  78  junior  memberships 
held  by  the  12  monthly  meetings.  13  of  these  mem- 
berships also  are  held  by  other  meetings  as  dual  or 
sojourning.  67  members  of  other  meetings  beyond 
IMYM  are  known  in  our  meetings.  In  the  area  of 
IMYM  there  appear  to  be  a total  of  619  members 
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of  meetings  here  and  abroad. 

There  are  246  attenders  of  “regularity”  in  the 
monthly  meetings  with  92  (of  whom  45  are  mem- 
bers of  monthly  meetings)  in  the  8 worship  groups, 
Thus  a total  of  912  members  and  attenders  are 
counted  in  our  20  meetings  and  worship  groups  in 
1979. 


Square  dancing  at  IMYM,  Ghost  Ranch 


Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  Sponsors 
Korean  Friend 

Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  is  making  a con- 
tribution to  help  pay  travel  expenses  of  Chin  Young 
Sang,  former  Clerk  of  Seoul  Meeting  who  is  planning 
to  attend  Pendle  Hill  this  fall.  More  money  is  need- 
ed to  cover  his  expenses.  Friend  in  the  Orient  Com- 
mittee asks  individuals  and  Meetings  to  make  ear- 
marked contributions  for  this  purpose,  if  they  feel 
so  moved.  Checks  may  be  sent  to  PYM  treasurer, 
Stratton  Jaquette,  or  to  Herbert  Hadley  at  FWCC 
in  Philadelphia  who  is  coordinating  this  fund 
raising. 


New  Foundation  Tape  Available 

Tony  Gaenslen,  member  of  San  Francisco  Meeting 
and  sojourning  member  of  Ithica  (NY)  Friends 
Meeting,  traveled  to  Spain,  France,  and  England  in 
June  under  the  auspices  of  New  Foundation,  speak- 
ing on  George  Fox’s  message  to  Friends  today.  His 
45  minute  speech  presented  at  Sage  Chapel,  Cornell 
University,  July  27,  1980,  is  available  for  $2.75  per 
tape  through  Betsy  Dearborn,  Strawberry  Creek 
Meeting,  1236  Bonita  Avenue,  Berkeley,  CA  94709 
(415)  527-4883. 
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Report  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 


Barbara  Janoe,  NPYM  Recording  Clerk 


Growth  and  vitality,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  were  the  outstanding  elements  at  this,  the  eighth  annual 
session  of  the  young  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  With  eight  monthly  meetings,  all  lying  west  of  the 
Cascades,  and  five  preparative  meetings  and  fifteen  worship  groups  (12  out  of  these  20  in  Eastern  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  Idaho  and  Montana)  a recurrent  theme  was  communication,  the  need  for  a sharing  of  Friendly 
expertise  among  these  widely  separated  meetings.  A meeting  of  Friends  from  East  of  the  Cascades  resulted 
in  the  presentation  of  a minute  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  requesting  the  establishment  of  a committee  to  be  aware 
of  and  make  known  the  needs  of  these  groups  and  to  set  up  a program  of  visitation  for  their  meetings. 

The  feeling  of  spiritual  vitality  was  deepened  by  the  ministry  of  Dwight  and  Niyonu  Spann-Wilson  of  Friends 
General  Conference,  our  Friends  in  Residence.  Following  their  presentation,  in  which  Dwight  shared  thoughts 
on  the  Meeting  for  Worship  and  Niyonu  sang,  enhancing  his  message,  it  was  noted  that  while  we  did  not  all  agree 
on  what  was  the  most  important  idea  he  shared  with  us,  everyone  seemed  to  feel  that  we  had  “been  in  the  Power 
of  the  spirit,”  and  the  spirit  remained  with  us  and  among  us  throughout  the  remainder  of  our  time  together. 

Music  was  a uniting  force  at  this  yearly  meeting.  With  the  vocal  ministries  of  Niyonu  Spann-Wilson  and  Susan 
Stark  of  the  Friends  Coordinating  Committee  for  Peace,  as  well  as  the  musical  abilities  of  some  of  our  own 
members,  song  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  we  shared  together. 

The  varied  interest  groups  brought  something  to  everyone.  “The  Meeting  for  Business,  which  Val  Ferguson 
of  FWCC  made  a real  sharing  experience,  “The  Ministry  of  Song”  led  by  Niyonu,  “Wild  Plants  as  Friends,” 
“Healing  Hands,”  “The  AFSC  program  in  Southern  Africa,”  and  “What’s  going  on  in  Iran?”  are  just  a few  of 
the  many  interest  groups  in  which  we  grew  better  acquainted  through  discussion  and  participation. 

A treat  on  family  night,  was  for  those  of  us  who  had  been  long-time  attenders  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  before 
NPYM  was  formed,  to  see  our  children  and  grandchildren,  as  they  experienced  Foy  van  Dolsen’s  “Ball”  and  the 
“Tug-o-war”  for  the  first  time. 

It  became  apparent  during  its  1980  sessions  that  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  a growing,  changing,  evolving 
body.  Next  year  we  gather  at  a site  East  of  the  Cascades  (The  Dalles,  Oregon)  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a 
chance,  depending  on  the  results  of  a survey,  that  we  may  meet  for  one  day  longer. 

Another  kind  of  growth  — the  sudden  violent  force  of  nature  which  can  change  the  world  dramatically  in  a 
moment  of  time  — was  in  many  of  our  minds  during  the  days  here.  Some  ot  us  had  passed  through  areas  of 
mud-flow  or  ash-fall  on  our  way  to  Yearly  Meeting,  seeing  for  the  first  time  evidence  of  the  power  unleashed 
at  Mt.  St.  Helens  on  May  18  of  this  year.  “Praise  the  Lord!”  one  Friend  said,  “We  have  been  observers  at  the 
creation  of  the  world!” 


Val  Verguson  and  friends,  St.  Martin ’s  College, 
NPYM 


Niyonu  Spann-Wilson,  St.  Martins  College,  NPYA 
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To  Friends  Everywhere: 

We  feel  ever  more  acutely  the  pain  of  a suffering  world.  The  growing  militarization  of  our  society  fills  our 
hearts  and  minds  with  agony. 

We  came  with  great  hunger  to  know  one  another.  Our  Young  Friends,  strengthened  by  the  meeting  of 
Young  Friends  of  North  America  at  John  Woolman  School  the  previous  week,  helped  us  search  for  what 
gathers  us  into  community  and  enables  us  to  discern  God’s  will.  Refreshed  by  quiet  worship,  we  have  exper- 
ienced renewal.  God  has  come  in  grace,  surprising  us  with  joy. 

On  Hiroshima  Day,  many  of  us  joined  in  a vigil  in  the  city  square  of  Chico  to  remember  our  past  sins  and 
warn  against  the  terrible  future  consequences  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  evening,  our  children  released  a 
bright  cloud  of  colored  balloons  carrying  folded  paper  cranes  and  messages  of  faith  and  hope  into  the  radiant 
sky.  Our  prayers  ascended  with  them,  and  our  tears  mixed  with  the  promise  of  a reborn  tomorrow.  We  are 
determined  to  turn  our  despair  into  creative  action,  as  we  open  ourselves  more  faithfully  to  God  for  guidance 
and  strength. 

Peace  can  come,  however,  only  with  our  living  out  a new  vision  of  a healthy,  nurturing  social  order,  one  in 
harmony  with  a God-centered  life,  and  with  Love  and  Truth  as  guiding  principles.  A living  spiritual  commun- 
ity must  be  built  on  cooperation,  not  greed  and  competition.  Such  a Quaker  vision  for  a holy  world  embraces 
the  earth  and  all  life,  and  extends  its  tender  concern  into  our  very  neighborhoods  — our  streets,  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  prisons.  Working  to  accept  the  differences  among  us,  we  can  learn  in  our  meetings  to  respond  to  the 
divinity  in  us  all. 

The  week  has  been  a time  of  probing  and  questioning.  One  Friend  challenged  us:  “We  have  a message. 

Why  do  we  hide  it?”  We  try  to  find  the  courage  to  say  NO  to  conscription,  NO  to  the  arms  race,  and  NO  to 
continuing  social  injustice.  As  we  seek  to  live  up  to  the  Light  that  has  been  given  us,  we  yearn  to  become 
channels  of  God’s  love  and  to  take  joy  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  working  through  us  in  the  world.  But  we  are 
such  little  children.  Care  for  us  God,  and  show  us  the  way. 

On  Behalf  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 

Eleanor  Foster,  Clerk 


To  Friends  Everywhere : 

We  extend  our  loving  greetings  from  PYM  this  week  of  August  4 to  9th  at  Chico,  California.  With  us  this 
week  were  Friends  visiting  from  Yearly  Meetings  in  other  states  and  nations.  For  many  this  was  the  second 
week  of  gathering,  as  the  Young  Friends  of  North  America  conference  was  held  in  close  proximity  to  PYM. 

The  question  of  community  was  a strong  concern  among  Friends  at  this  gathering,  and  though  we  are  a 
diverse  group  of  individuals  we  have  grown  closer  over  the  week.  Some  of  us  worked  together  to  form  a sim- 
ple meals  co-op,  while  others  had  their  meals  in  the  cafeteria.  Both  of  these  facilities  provided  an  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  older  and  younger  Friends.  We  joined  with  Junior  Friends,  leading  and  participating  in  work- 
shops and  enjoyed  recreational  activities  such  as  capture  the  flag  and  swimming  in  a nearby  river. 

In  our  business  meetings  we  affirmed  a strong  commitment  to  peace  activism.  Last  year’s  Peace  and  Social 
Action  committee  shared  their  experiences  with  us.  After  their  testimony  a new  committee  arose  from  the 
silence,  representing  Young  Friends  from  Northern  Oregon  to  Southern  California. 

The  unity  of  PYM  was  expressed  by  the  participation  of  Friends  of  all  ages  in  Hiroshima  Day  activities 
which  included  a silent  vigil  in  downtown  Chico  and  the  launching  of  balloons  which  carried  paper  cranes, 
the  Japanese  bird  of  peace.  Young  Friends  opened  dialogue  within  our  Yearly  Meeting  by  sponsoring  panels 
on  “What  Gathers  Us?”,  and  “Discerning  God’s  Will  In  Our  Lives”.  In  this  session  we  have  renewed  our  com- 
mitment to  Quaker  values  and  continued  our  effort  to  reflect  the  spirit  in  daily  life. 

In  God’s  Love  and  Hope  for  Peace, 

on  behalf  of  Young  Friends  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Jim  Navarro,  Clerk 
Martine  Ernst,  Assistant  Clerk 
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To  Friends  Everywhere: 


This  year  the  Junior  Friends  met  amidst  PYM  in  Chico,  CA.  We  found  many  Friends  at  this  gathering. 
Everyone  found  a chance  to  learn  at  the  Yearly,  whether  through  recreational  activities  or  informative  discus- 
sions. This  year  we  had  the  opportunity  to  do  serpentine  stone  carving.  We  also  did  a special  project:  origa- 
mi crane  making  for  the  Hiroshima  Day  Vigil.  And  we  had  the  regular  tradition  of  capture  the  flag.  We  were 
able  to  make  two  river  trips  with  the  Young  Friends.  We  had  a variety  of  discussions.  Simon  Lamb,  a visiting 
Quaker  from  Ireland  Yearly  Meeting,  led  two  discussions  which  were  very  interesting  and  informative  and  pre- 
sented with  a special  sense  of  humor  that  is  very  characteristic  of  Simon.  The  first  discussion  was  about  George 
Fox  and  the  origins  of  Quakerism.  The  second  was  about  Jesus  Christ  and  how  we  feel  about  Him  today. 

There  was  a good  turn  out  for  these  talks  and  they  were  enjoyed  by  just  about  all.  Jonathan  Vogel  led  a dis- 
cussion on  “Why  go  to  Meeting”  which  is  very  important  to  the  Junior  Friends  because  of  the  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm for  Meeting  for  Worship.  We  also  met  with  the  Chico  Peace  Endeavor  for  a silent  vigil  in  memory  of 
Hiroshima.  All  of  our  activities  were  helped  a great  deal  by  the  work  of  the  JYM  Committee,  especially  Kerri 
Hamilton.  The  general  feeling  was  that  although  there  were  things  to  do  and  learn,  there  was  a general  lack 
of  community  among  the  group  as  a whole.  We  hope  to  improve  this  during  the  next  year. 


Our  love  to  all, 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting 
Chico,  C A 1980 


Memorials 


We  celebrated  the  lives  of  Friends  who  died  during 
the  past  year. 

Berkeley 

Anna  Elkington  James 
Lida  Georgette  Helson 
Elizabeth  Cunningham 

Claremont 

Hugh  Hamilton 

Alexander  Robinson 

Mary  Laird  (beloved  regular  attender) 

Davis 

Virginia  Smith 


Palo  Alto 
Minerva  Burks 
Alexandra  Forsythe 
Margaret  Glenn 
Charles  Schwieso 
Clara  Schwieso 
Arnold  True 


Riverside 
Eubanks  Carsner 


Santa  Cruz 
Isabel  Oswald 


Monterey  Peninsula 
Elizabeth  Fawcett  Morton 


San  Francisco 
Kathryn  Hall 

Santa  Monica 


Orange  Grove 
Anna  (Nan)  Alexander 
Laverne  Lane  Betts 
Russell  Clough  Kinsman 
Ethel  Walton  Wright 


Stewart  Anderson 
Eugenia  Stablin 
Pari  Welch 


Pacific  Ackworth 
Ethel  Lynn  McMichael 
Frances  Woodson 


Visalia 

Charlotte  Huddleston 
“Death  is  the  last  adventure.” 


(much  loved  as  a former  member) 
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Paper  cranes  and  balloons , PYM,  Chico 


Bill  Lovelady,  Claremont  Meeting 


Mark  Shepard , flute , and  John  Fitz,  guitar,  PYM, 
Hiroshima  memorial 


Gretchen  Rudnick,  La  Jolla  Meeting,  and  Esther 
Richards,  Multnomah  Meeting,  at  PYM 
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Funds  Needed  for  the  Fund  for  Concerns, 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Ministry  & Oversight 
Committee 

An  application  to  the  Fund  for  Concerns  from 
Hayward  Area  Monthly  Meeting  to  free  Snow 
Mountain  and  Darrell  Blulim  to  help  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  orphan  children  of  Tijuana  for  a year 
without  salary  has  been  approved  by  Ministry  and 
Oversight  and  is  underway.  Snow  and  Darrell  are 
working  with  Los  Ninos  and  it  is  customary  for  the 
workers  to  have  no  salary  for  the  first  year  — in 
this  case  the  calendar  year  of  1980.  The  program 
that  Los  Ninos  operates  is  of  a two-pronged  nature. 
The  primary  component  involves  social  justice  sem- 
inars for  the  American  volunteers.  Darrell  works 
with  the  seminars  and  Snow  with  the  direct  service 
aspect.  To  date  there  has  been  $675  in  the  Fund 
for  Concerns  and  it  has  been  sent  to  Hayward  Area 
Meeting  to  help  Snow  and  Darrell.  Much  more  is 
needed.  Subject  to  available  funds,  the  Fund  for 
Concerns  shall  be  used  to  support  this  project  for 
no  longer  than  the  next  eight  months  (through 
December  31 , 1980)  as  needed  to  meet  the  short- 
fall in  the  $900  a month  estimated  as  the  need.  All 
money  received  in  the  Fund  up  until  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, 1980,  will  be  available  to  this  project. 


Additions  to  PYM  Officers  and  Committees 

The  following  are  the  new  officers  of  Junior 
Yearly  Meeting  for  1981 : 

Clerk:  Paul  Niebanck,  Santa  Cruz 
Recording  Clerk:  Aaron  Cole,  Claremont 
Program  Committee:  Karen  Lawrance,  La  Jolla 
Charles  Eubanks,  Orange 
County 

Add  to  the  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee: 
Martha  Fort,  La  Jolla. 

Add  to  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  Representatives: 
Melissa  Lovett,  Visalia 

West  Coast  Conference  of  Friends  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee: Frances  Ridgeway,  Clerk,  Gretchen 
Rudnick,  Tom  Farley,  Eric  Moon,  Carolyn  Cox, 
Leon  Ray,  Suzanne  Schmitt,  Chris  Barnes 


Bulletin  Committee  Report  to 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Meta  Ruth  Ferguson,  Clerk,  La  Jolla  Meeting 

The  Bulletin  Committee  is  grateful  for  the  work 
of  our  editors,  Shirley  Ruth  and  Jeanne  Lohmann, 
as  they  have  continued  to  provide  us  with  an  inspir- 
ing magazine  that  reflects  the  activities  of  our  three 
western  Yearly  Meetings.  We  also  want  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  interest-free  loan  given  by  a 
Friend  which  enabled  us  to  purchase  an  addressing 
machine  this  year. 

We  want  to  remind  Yearly  Meeting  Committee 
Clerks  to  send  their  reports  for  publication  in  Friends 
Bulletin,  and  we  encourage  all  Friends  to  use  the 
Bulletin  as  their  organ  of  communication  for  con- 
cerns, reports,  creative  writing,  graphic  arts  and 
photographs. 

Our  committee,  at  the  request  of  Representative 
Committee,  reworked  our  budget  so  that  we  may 
continue  to  publish  ten  times  yearly.  (We  had 
brought  them  a proposal  to  cut  back  to  eight  issues 
a year,  and  were  delighted  that  Friends  have  found 
the  Bulletin  so  indispensable  in  their  lives  that  they 
would  not  accept  our  proposal!)  The  increased 
costs  for  continuing  to  publish  ten  times  yearly  will 
be  distributed  between  the  subscribers  and  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  Subscription  rate  will  be  increased 
to  $8.50  for  individual  subscribers  and  to  $8.00  for 
group  subscriptions  through  Meetings.  This  group 
category  rate  is  a new  one  to  encourage  Meetings 
to  subscribe  for  their  members;  we  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  bring  additional  subscriptions.  This  sub- 
scription increase  of  $1.50  and  $1.00  (group)  plus 
an  increase  in  PYM  subsidy  of  $700  will  offset  infla- 
tionary costs  and  includes  more  realistic  salary  for 
our  editors. 


Santa  Barbara  Meeting  Changes  Its  Place 
of  Worship 

As  of  July  6,  1980,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting  is  mov- 
ing its  place  of  worship  to  Marymount  School,  2130 
Mission  Ridge  Rd.,  (west  of  the  El  Encanto  Hotel). 
The  meeting  time  (10:00  a.m.)  remains  the  same,  as 
does  the  mailing  address  (P.O.  Box  5594,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93108). 
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Letter 


Dear  Editor: 

John  Fitz  ( Friends  Bulletin , July,  1980)  has 
opened  up  an  important  subject  for  our  considera- 
tion. I agree  with  him  that  the  Light  is  sometimes 
conceived  of  as  an  idol,  a Being  or  thing  inside  our 
skins.  Partly  because  of  these  misunderstandings, 
several  pastoral  and  evangelical  Yearly  Meetings 
avoid  the  use  of  the  terms,  Inner  Light  or  Inward 
Light.  We  may  note  that  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s 
Faith  and  Practice  the  former  term  is  used  in  the 
section  entitled  “Quaker  Faith  and  Practice”  (p.  3) 
and  the  latter  in  questioning  prospective  members. 
Fox  speaks  simply  of  Light. 

However,  we  have  many  resources  for  our  better 
understanding,  starting  with  Fox’s  Journal,  the 
Nickalls  edition.  I like  two  references  particularly: 

I turned  the  people  to  the  divine  Light  which 
Christ  the  heavenly  and  spiritual  man  had  en- 
lightened them  withal;  that  with  that  Light 
they  may  see  their  sins.  . . and  with  the  same 
Light  they  might  see  Christ  from  which  it 
came.  (p.  225)  [In  Fox’s  meeting  with  Oliver 
Cromwell,  he]  turned  him  to  the  Light  of 
Christ  who  had  enlightened  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world:  and  he  said  it  was  a 
natural  light,  and  we  showed  him  the  contrary, 
and  how  it  was  divine  and  spiritual  from  Christ 
. . . (p.  274) 

It  would  be  tedious  to  check  Fox’s  every  reference 
to  the  Light.  Rachel  King,  in  her  thesis  George  Fox 
and  the  Light  Within , sums  up  “the  light  as  that 
which  shows  men  evil  and  that  in  which  is  unity” 

(p.  171).  She  tells  us  that  by  this  concept  Fox 
“drew  his  religion  away  from  external  authority, 
and  found  an  authority  for  his  religion  in  the  nature 
of  human  experience.” 

In  his  forward  to  Rachel  King’s  thesis,  Rufus  Jones 
wrote:  “I  know  only  too  well  how  few  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  have  any  vital  interest  in  the 
historical  origins  of  their  own  faith  and  how  even 
fewer  there  are  who  are  ready  to  take  the  pains  to 
discover  what  the  central  message  of  that  faith 
meant  to  its  founders.”  This  was  written  in  1940. 
Forty  years  later,  there  may  still  be  only  a few  mem- 
bers with  that  interest  and  taking  those  pains,  but 
the  few  may  be  writing  more  and  commanding 
greater  attention  among  us. 

Howard  Brinton  in  Creative  Worship  turned  our 
attention  to  the  source  of  Fox’s  use  of  Light  in  the 


Gospel  of  John:  “The  Inner  Life  is  the  Inner  Light. 
John  said  of  Jesus:  ‘In  him  was  life  and  the  Life 
was  the  Light  of  man.’  This  identification  of  Light 
and  Life  helps  us  to  understand  our  Quaker  doctrine 
of  the  Inward  Light.”  (p.  29)  As  John  Fitz  implies 
in  his  verse,  The  Mystery  of  Light , an  alternative 
term  is  “God’s  spoken  word.”  This  is,  indeed,  the 
message  of  the  first  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel:  Jesus 
was  God’s  spoken  word. 

May  I comment  on  John  Fitz’s  preference  for  or- 
dinary words  over  metaphor,  such  ordinary  words 
as  insight,  understanding,  or  personal  conviction. 
These  three  words  illustrate  the  fact  that  all  lan- 
guage is  metaphorical.  To  examine  insight,  under- 
standing, and  conviction  in  their  derivation  and 
root  meaning  reveals  their  metaphorical  origin.  It  is 
especially  true  that  religious  language  is  metaphori- 
cal. The  literal-minded  find  this  difficult;  it  is  the 
poets  who  understand,  for  when  we  seek  for  words 
to  express  the  mysterious  Reality  of  God,  we  rely 
on  such  Old  Testament  metaphors  as  Father,  for- 
tress, cup  of  trembling,  cup  of  consolation,  redeemer, 
strong  rock. 

Light  is,  of  course,  the  Quaker  metaphor  to  ex- 
press the  fact  that  everyone  has  the  capacity  to  see 
what  God  wants  us  to  see,  as  the  eye  needs  sunlight 
to  show  all  of  us,  except  the  blind,  the  real  forms 
and  colors  of  the  world  around  us.  Joseph  Pieper,  a 
modern  German  interpreter  of  Aquinas,  writes  in 
Belief  and  Faith:  “Revelation,  he  [Aquinas]  tells  us 
in  the  Summa  Against  the  Pagans,  is  simply  the  com- 
munication of  a spiritual  inner  light  whereby  human 
cognition  is  enabled  to  observe  something  that  would 
otherwise  remain  in  darkness.” 

How  far  that  is  from  John  Fitz’s  idol  or  entity! 

The  important  result  of  the  functioning  of  the 
Light  is  not  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  Light,  but 
our  happy  recognition  of  what  God  is  showing  us. 

Madge  T.  Seaver 

San  Francisco  Meeting 
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Pendle  Hill  Celebrates  Its  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

The  Pendle  Hill  in  England  from  which  George  Fox 
three  hundred  years  ago  saw  a great  people  to  be 
gathered  is  an  old,  old  hill  where  no  one  lives.  But 
the  other  Pendle  Hill  here  in  the  United  States  is 
young,  just  fifty  years  old  in  this  year  of  celebration, 
and  it  is  alive  with  seekers  — and  finders. 

From  its  beginning  it  has  been  an  important  work- 
ing model  of  adult  Quaker  education,  It  provides 
for  its  35  resident  students  of  diverse  backgrounds 
and  cultures  (some  with  families)  a rich  program 
of  studies  in  religion,  the  arts,  and  social  responsi- 
bility. It  demands  also  the  development  of  the 
difficult  but  rewarding  art  of  living  in  community. 

In  addition  Pendle  Hill  serves  hundreds  of  others 
through  lectures  and  seminars.  Its  conference  cen- 
ter is  widely  used.  And  its  publications,  including 
the  remarkable  series  of  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets, 
reach  thousands  more. 

Rendering  so  wide  a range  of  service  to  Friends 
and  their  friends  takes  a staff  of  20-25,  of  whom 
half  a dozen  are  designated  specifically  as  teachers. 

Yet  given  the  maturity  and  breadth  of  experience 
of  an  adult  student  body,  the  lines  between  staff, 
student,  and  teacher  tend  to  dissolve  and  roles  are 
easily  interchanged.  Although  no  grades  are  given 
and  no  degrees  granted,  there  is  constant  consulta- 
tion, careful  assessment  of  progress,  and  emphasis 
upon  excellence  of  performance. 

With  great  satisfaction  and  hope,  therefore,  Pendle 
Hill  celebrates  its  first  fifty  years  and  prepares  for 
another.  There  will  be  a major  Birthday  Party 
open  to  all  who  care  to  come  at  Pendle  Hill  on 
Saturday , September  27,  1980.  The  day  will  begin, 
as  every  day  at  Pendle  Hill  begins,  with  worship; 
and  then  a round  of  tours,  exhibits,  and  reunions; 
an  informal  lunch;  and  then  the  formalities  set  in 
at  2:00  p.m.  They  will  include  the  welcome  and 
recognition  of  visitors  and  of  delegates,  the  accla- 
mation of  the  history  of  Pendle  Hill  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Eleanor  Price  Mather,  and  discourses  on 
“Navigating  the  Future”  by  Elise  Boulding  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  Paul  Lacey  of  Earlham.  A 
round  of  tea,  music,  ritual  volleyball  will  precede 


a supper  of  barbecued  chicken  and  the  Birthday 
Party  proper  during  the  evening  at  which  Douglas 
Steere  will  remember  his  fifty  years  of  connection 
with  Pendle  Hill,  and  will  remind  and  renew  us. 

If  you  cannot  attend  our  Birthday  Party,  send  us 
a message,  and,  if  you  can,  a contribution  to  insure 
our  development  and  continuation. 

Ed  Sanders 
Executive  Clerk 


Open  Letter  to  President  Carter 

July  23,  1980 
Dear  President  Carter: 

Your  avowed  commitment  to  human  rights  world- 
wide prompts  me  to  write  this  letter  to  you  on  behalf 
of  my  fellow  Korean-Americans  and  our  fear-ridden 
countrymen  who  live  in  a military  state  rather  than 
enjoying  the  freedom  that  we  do. 

We  are  deeply  saddened  by  the  repression  in  South 
Korea  under  the  leadership  of  Lt.  General  Chon  Too 
Hwan  and  his  military  dominated  ruling  council  and 
fear  for  the  lives  of  the  freedom  fighters  who  have 
been  imprisoned. 

We  are  appalled  and  angered  at  the  role  the  United 
States  has  taken  in  supporting  Chon’s  repressive  ac- 
tions. This  strongman  used  the  joint  forces  in  Korea 
last  December  to  strengthen  his  position  through  a 
military  coup  in  which  he  ousted  40  elder  officers 
and  elevated  his  followers. 

Then,  much  to  our  horror,  General  John  A. 
Wickham,  commander  of  the  joint  forces  in  Korea, 
gave  permission  to  deploy  Korean  military  men  un- 
der his  command  to  suppress  the  people’s  fight  for 
freedom  in  Kwangju.  In  crushing  this  rebellion,  the 
armed  forces  killed  and  wounded  hundreds  of  our 
countrymen,  many  of  whom  were  young  students. 

Koreans  could  not  believe  at  first  that  Gen.  Wickam 
had  actually  released  these  troops  to  Gen.  Chon  to  be 
used  in  the  Kwangju  massacre  of  citizens.  The 
Washington  silence  on  this  tragic  incident  has  caused 
indignation  and  anger  among  the  Korean  population 
here  and  abroad. 

As  I write  this  letter,  nine  of  my  countrymen  are 
in  prison  awaiting  trial  by  a military  tribunal  on 
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false  charges  of  attempting  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, which  could  lead  to  the  death  penalty.  Their 
only  “crimes”  have  been  to  speak  out  for  freedom 
and  seek  the  democratic  form  of  government  pro- 
mised upon  the  death  of  former  President  Park 
Chung  Hee. 

A leading  figure  among  the  nine,  whose  indict- 
ment was  pushed  by  Gen.  Chon,  is  opposition  lea- 
der and  presidential  candidate  Kim  Dae  Jung.  The 
popular  freedom  fighter  almost  defeated  the  assas- 
sinated Park  Chung  Hee  in  the  1971  presidential 
race.  Many  Koreans  believe  Kim  actually  won  the 
election.  After  the  election,  Kim  went  into  self- 
exile in  Japan  and  was  kidnapped  by  the  KCIA,  the 
Korean  security  agency,  and  returned  to  Korea 
where  he  was  imprisoned  for  many  years  under  var- 
ious charges.  One  of  the  major  demands  of  the  stu- 
dents leading  the  Kwangju  insurrection  was  his  re- 
lease from  prison. 

These  nine  patriots  are  among  hundreds  of 
dissidents  who  have  been  arrested  in  Chon’s  massive 
purge  of  opposition  since  May  1 7 . 

Kim,  who  because  of  his  courage  and  popularity 
is  the  greatest  threat  to  Chon’s  ambitious  plan  to 
control  the  entire  Korean  government,  is  charged 
with  inciting  the  students  and  general  populace  to 
rebellion,  having  communistic  ideologies  and  work- 
ing with  persons  connected  with  North  Korea  dur- 
ing his  self-exile  in  Japan. 

In  any  court  of  law  in  a free  nation,  these  charges 
would  be  dismissed.  This  is  purely  a political  trial 
to  remove  opposition  to  a tyrannical  government. 

If  the  people  were  moved  by  his  speeches  calling 
for  a democratic  election,  was  it  not  because  what 
he  was  saying  was  correct  and  true?  Why  does  his 
contact  with  student  groups  constitute  a criminal 
act?  Is  it  a crime  to  give  $300  to  the  student  body 
president  of  Seoul  University? 

David  Passage,  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, claims  that  some  of  the  charges  against 
Kim  “seem  far-fetched  to  us”  and  “hardly  amount 
to  more  than  saying  he  campaigned  for  president.” 
The  U.S.  has  called  for  a fair  trial  for  the  popular 
opposition  leader. 

We  fear  that  Kim’s  life  and  those  of  the  other 
eight  dissidents  are  in  great  danger  because  the  max- 
imum penalty  is  death  and  the  military  tribunal 
that  will  try  them  is  controlled  by  Chon. 

Kim  is  the  greatest  person  that  contemporary 
Korea  has  produced,  who  is  equipped  with  so  many 
qualities  this  long  suffering  nation  so  desperately 


needs.  He  is  highly  ethical  and  has  a strong  commit- 
ment to  social  and  governmental  reform.  He  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  present  reality  of  Korea  and  is 
a statesman  with  a high  caliber  of  political  skills. 

If  we  lose  him,  it  will  not  only  be  a great  loss  to 
Korea,  but  also  to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  world. 

Kim  Dae  Jung  is  the  only  possibility  for  freedom 
for  Koreans.  He  will  give  hope  to  the  people  and 
gradually  make  the  necessary  reforms.  He  will  be 
able  to  build  peace  and  order  to  replace  the  confu- 
sion and  confrontation  that  has  existed  for  so  many 
years.  We  believe  that  he  can  bring  about  the  united 
Korea  that  is  the  hope  of  the  Korean  people. 

We  are  concerned  not  only  about  the  lives  of  Kim 
and  others  who  have  been  unjustly  imprisoned,  but 
also  the  rampant  purges  that  are  taking  place  as 
part  of  Chon’s  “national  purification”  campaign. 
This  deception  of  “purification”  is  only  a ruse  by 
which  Chon  is  replacing  persons  in  important  posts 
with  his  own  men. 

For  30  years,  Koreans  have  been  told  that  democ- 
racy should  be  cherished  and  have  given  their  lives 
for  this  ideal.  With  the  long  standing  U.S.  support 
of  dictatorships  in  their  country,  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  about  alternatives.  Is  commun- 
ism really  worse  than  a harsh  and  repressive  military 
dictatorship? 

A strong  anti-American  feeling  is  beginning  to 
develop  in  South  Korea.  Traditionally,  this  nation 
is  the  only  one  with  close  U.S.  contacts  where  the 
cry  “Yankee  go  home!”  has  not  been  heard. 

Mr.  President,  we  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  great 
influence  to  check  Chon  Too  Hwan’s  destructive 
actions  and  to  save  the  lives  of  Kim  Dae  Jung  and 
other  innocent  victims  of  the  current  purge.  We  do 
not  believe  the  contention  that  the  U.S.  cannot  in- 
tervene in  Korea’s  affairs  because  we  have  already 
observed  the  American  role  in  the  Kwangju 
massacre. 

We  urge  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to  suspend 
all  military  and  economic  aid,  direct  and  indirect, 
to  South  Korea  until  a democratic  government  is 
established  through  free  elections. 

The  South  Korean  government  relies  heavily  upon 
U.S.  support  and  you  have  tremendous  leverage 
with  which  to  force  a change  in  political  direction. 

If  you  fail  to  use  this  clout  to  save  this  nation,  we 
fear  that  another  “Iran”  syndrome  will  develop. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  take  strong  action,  instead 
of  the  timid  disapproval  that  has  been  voiced,  not 
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(Korean  Letter:  Cont.  from  page  15) 

only  because  it  is  right  and  just  for  Korea,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  the  integrity  shown  would  be  a 
turning  point  in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  This  would 
restore  respect  for  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of 
the  foreign  community  and  thus  strengthen  our 
country. 

As  our  nation  gains  worldwide  respect,  so  will 
the  people  gain  in  ethical  values  as  they  conduct 
their  business,  social  and  family  affairs.  A true  “pur- 
ification” can  take  place  as  American  society  shakes 
its  apathy  and  engages  in  creative  living,  with  human 
values  underlining  every  aspect  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  we  make  this  urgent  appeal  with 
deep  love  for  our  Korean  homeland  and  equal  love 
for  America,  where  we  are  now  living  with  our 
children.  It  is  our  hope  that  both  the  American  and 
Korean  people  will  find  a new  way  of  life  in  our 
troubled  world  and  work  together  for  a peaceful 
society  where  everyone  can  live  in  dignity,  freedom 
and  comfort. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Sang  Dal  Cha,  Spokesman 
Southern  California  Committee 
to  Restore  Democracy  in  Korea 
American  Coalition  for  Democracy 
in  Korea,  Los  Angeles 
Member  of  Los  Angeles  Meeting 


The  Friendly  Woman  Is  Coming  to  California! 

Welcome  her  with  a subscription  ($4.00). 

This  fall  some  women  from  Santa  Cruz  Friends 
Meeting  will  take  over  the  editing  of  the  magazine 
from  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  women.  Our  first 
issue,  to  be  published  in  January,  will  be  on  wo- 
men’s queries.  Illinois  editors  will  publish  their 
last  issue  before  the  transfer  to  California  takes 
place.  In  the  meantime,  please  subscribe  and  send 
contributions  of  art  and  writing  to  Friendly  Woman. 
c/o  Dee  Steele,  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005. 

We  are  just  getting  organized  here  and  would  ap- 
preciate help  and  suggestions  on  the  process  of  get- 
ting the  issues  out.  (Anyone  for  typesetting?)  We 
hope  to  hear  from  Quaker  women  in  the  west. 
There’s  much  to  share. 


Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Elderly 
These  Are  the  Plans 

The  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Elder- 
ly, incorporated  in  December  1977  under  the  care 
of  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  made  up  of 
twenty -one  members,  is  working  to  develop  a hous- 
ing and  health  care  center  for  the  elderly  on  about 
five  acres  in  the  Rincon  Valley  in  Santa  Rosa,  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  intended  not  as  a retirement  commun- 
ity but  as  a supportive  living  center  for  the  frail  elder- 
ly generally  over  the  age  of  75. 

The  Association  has  two  goals.  One  is  to  develop 
a good  living  situation  for  elderly  and  infirm  Friends 
on  the  west  coast.  The  other  is  to  develop  a model 
living  and  care  center  which  solves  many  of  the  pro- 
blems common  to  the  average  long  term  care  facil- 
ity in  California.  The  complex  will  include  three 
major  components  which  are  described  here. 

Residential  Apartments 

We  plan  to  build  fifty  residential  apartments  which 
will  offer  a private  living  room,  bedroom,  kitchenette 
and  bath  for  every  resident,  with  a few  two  bedroom 
apartments  for  married  couples  or  others  who  wish 
to  share  an  apartment. 

These  units  will  be  divided  architecturally  and 
socially  into  three  smaller  living  groups.  Each  will 
have  its  own  dining  room  and  common  rooms. 

Three  meals  a day  will  be  offered.  Tray  service  to 
the  apartments  will  be  available  for  friends  tempor- 
arily indisposed.  Minimal  kitchens  sufficient  for 
preparation  of  light  meals  will  be  built  into  each 
apartment.  Maid  service  will  be  available  for  heavier 
cleaning  jobs.  We  are  developing  plans  for  a coop- 
erative home  health  aide  program  within  the  resi- 
dential component.  Call  bells  will  be  able  to  sum- 
mon emergency  help  24  hours  a day. 

Wherever  possible,  residents  will  be  employed  or 
their  volunteer  services  used  in  staff  positions.  The 
Association  intends  to  develop  ecological  and  sim- 
ple living  arrangements.  We  expect  most  residents 
not  to  own  or  drive  cars  and  will  provide  some  kind 
of  shared  transportation. 

We  hope  that  a good  proportion  of  the  residents 
at  any  time  are  Quakers  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Quaker  spirit  of  the  community.  There  is  a possi- 
bility that  these  Friends  and  Redwood  Forest  Meet- 
ing will  have  their  joint  meeting  place  at  this  center. 

According  to  present  plans,  residents  will  lease 
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their  apartments  and  pay  for  meals  and  other  ser- 
vices at  monthly  rates  adjusted  according  to  their 
means.  The  Association  has  decided  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a life  care  scheme  under  which  we 
guarantee  lifetime  room,  board,  and  health  care 
under  all  circumstances  in  exchange  for  a sizeable 
down -payment. 

Adult  Day  Health  Service 

Our  adult  day  health  service  will  provide  nursing, 
therapeutic,  and  social  services  on  an  out-patient 
basis  to  both  FASE  residents  and  elderly  persons 
from  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  Information 
and  referral,  financial  advice,  family  counseling, 
help  with  bathing  and  laundry,  and  social  activities 
will  be  among  the  services  offered  under  the  day 
health  program.  Participants  from  the  town  would 
join  FASE  residents  for  the  noon  meal. 

A major  function  of  the  day  health  center  will  be 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  residents  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  others. 

We  expect  about  25  participants  a day  in  this  ser- 
vice. It  would  operate  7 days  a week.  Some  partici- 
pants would  stay  a few  hours,  some  would  stay  all 
day;  some  would  come  once  a week,  some  would 
come  every  day.  In  this  way  we  would  serve  50  to 
75  people  a week. 

We  estimate  that  up  to  half  of  FASE  residents 
who  develop  the  kind  of  ailments  now  usually  treat- 
ed in  a nursing  home  will  be  treatable  instead 
through  a combination  of  day  health  services  and 
personal  care  available  in  the  residential  apartments. 
This  will  be  less  costly  and  socially  and  emotion- 
ally more  satisfactory  than  nursing  home  care. 

The  day  health  service  will  be  state  licensed  and 
paid  for  through  private  fees  or  MediCal  benefits. 

Nursing  Service 

FASE  has  repeatedly  reaffirmed  its  intention  to 
have  an  in-bed  nursing  care  service  as  part  of  this 
center.  Although  our  underlying  goal  is  to  preserve 
people’s  independence  and  health  for  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, there  will  be  an  inevitable  need  for  full-time 
bed  care  for  some  people.  This  service  will  proba- 
bly operate  as  a skilled  nursing  facility  licensed  un- 
der the  state  Department  of  Health  Services. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  resolve  the  question 
of  size  for  this  service.  All  experienced  persons 
whom  we  have  consulted  have  recommended  a 
minimum  of  59  beds,  or  better,  100,  for  economy 
reasons.  We  would  prefer  a facility  of  about  30 
beds  and  are  still  searching  for  a way  that  this  can 


be  economically  feasible. 

It  is  our  intent  that  nursing  patients,  when  they 
recover  from  an  episode  of  illness,  could  return  to 
their  apartment  in  the  FASE  residence  or  the  neigh- 
borhood. If  they  cannot  recover,  they  can  be  cared 
for  by  the  nursing  staff  and  nurtured  by  their  friends 
until  they  die.  We  believe  that  all  the  principles  of 
modern  hospice  care  should  be  worked  into  our  ap- 
proach towards  dying  people  and  their  relatives. 

Summary 

The  novel  aspects  of  this  program  will  be  1 ) a long- 
term supportive  living  situation  based  on  a social 
rather  than  a medical  model;  2)  a health  compo- 
nent emphasizing  independence  and  rehabilitation 
rather  than  custodial  care;  3)  emphasis  at  every 
point  on  the  self-direction  and  interdependence  of 
people  no  matter  how  frail;  4)  non-institutional 
architecture  and  interior  decoration  as  far  as  pos- 
sible; 5)  ecological  and  simple  living  arrangements; 
and  6)  a strong  Quaker  orientation  towards  resi- 
dents, staff,  families,  and  surrounding  community: 
that  is,  that  the  welfare  and  growth  of  people  and 
relationships  are  more  important  than  things,  sys- 
tems, efficiency,  and  money. 

For  more  information,  write 
FASE 

1 808  Drexel  Drive 
Davis,  C A 95616 


Announcements 

The  Discipline  Committee  of  PYM  announces  the 
reprinting  of  Faith  and  Practice  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  AFSC  Bookstore  in  San  Francisco 
and  Pasadena  for  $2.00  a copy:  2160  Lake  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94121  and  980  N.  Fair  Oaks 
Ave . , Pasadena , C A 91103. 

Sandpoint  Friends  hold  Meetings  for  silent  wor- 
ship Sundays  at  1 1 :00  a.m.  at  504  Euclid  Ave., 
Sandpoint,  Idaho  83864.  Contact  Joseph  and  Lois 
Wythe  for  information  at  (208)  262-8038. 

* * * * * 

New  Officers  for  Southern  California  FCL.  Paul 
McCracken  is  the  newly  elected  clerk  of  Southern 
California  FCL.  He  is  also  Clerk  of  Pasadena  First 
Friends  (CYM).  Lois  Vincent  of  San  Fernando 
Meeting  is  Assistant  Clerk.  Edith  Haynes  will  con- 
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tinue  as  staff  volunteer  until  paid  staff  can  be  fund- 
ed in  the  very  active  Pasadena  office. 

FCL  will  be  seeking  a lobbyist  to  replace  Ruth 
Flower  in  Sacramento  who  will  leave  for  Washington 
in  December,  1980. 

H;  * * * 


Lost  Items  Left  at  Chico,  PYM 

If  you  are  missing  any  of  the  following,  please  con- 
tact Ernie  Von  Seggern,  15772  Sunnyvale  Lane, 
Grass  Valley,  CA  95945,  (916)  272-1751 : 

—A  blue  pull-over  sweater  with  Univ.  of  CA 
insignia  on  front 

—A  pair  of  nearly  new  women’s  shoes,  size  9, 
wrapped  in  tissue 

—A  boy’s  tan  sweat  shirt  with  hood 
—A  child’s  blue  shorts 

—A  man’s  white  swim  trunks  with  a blue  stripe 
on  each  side 

—A  green  sweater  (woman’s)  size  large 

—Three  men’s  shirts  — blue 

—One  Billy-the -Kid  jacket,  medium  size,  blue 

—An  infant’s  “Health-Tex”  overalls 

—One  green  poncho 

—One  tan  poncho 

—Several  towels  and  numerous  items  of  children’s 
clothing 

If  items  are  not  claimed  by  December  1,  1980, 
they  will  be  given  to  a local  thrift  shop. 

The  Wallach  Awards  for  Writings  on  Peace 

The  Institute  for  World  Order  will  present  the 
Wallach  Awards  of  $10,000,  $3,000,  and  two  of 
$1 ,000  each  to  authors  of  published  articles  which, 
in  the  judges’  opinion,  best  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tages of  an  enduring  peace  system  to  all  nations  and 
groups  of  people. 

The  Institute  will  also  present  five  Wallach  Awards 
of  $1 ,000  each  to  the  college  or  university  students 
whose  essays,  even  if  unpublished,  best  meet  the 
above  criteria. 

To  qualify,  writers  must  abide  by  the  Entry 
Guidelines  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Wallach 
Awards  Committee,  the  Institute  for  World  Order, 
777  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017, 
(212)  575-5840. 


Memorial  Minutes 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burton  Cunningham 

Long  time,  valued  member  of  Berkeley  Meeting, 
Elizabeth  Cunningham  died  on  June  30, 1980  at 
age  75.  A memorial  service  was  held  July  12  at  the 
Meeting  House. 

Elizabeth’s  ancestry  was  intercontinental.  Her 
earliest  known  paternal  ancestor  came  from  India 
to  New  York,  married  an  American  Indian  woman, 
and  took  the  name  of  Burden,  later  changed  to 
Burton  by  Elizabeth’s  father  Noah.  Elizabeth’s 
mother’s  heritage  was  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

Elizabeth  grew  up  in  Marion,  Indiana.  Her  father 
was  a school  teacher  and  later  a rural  mail  carrier. 

He  was  killed  when  a train  crashed  into  his  mail 
wagon  when  his  youngest  child,  Elizabeth,  was  12. 
Her  mother  died  a year  later,  and  the  brother  with 
whom  she  made  her  home  died  when  Elizabeth 
was  18. 

Elizabeth  met  her  husband  Clarence  (Ted) 
Cunningham  while  he  was  a student  at  Earlham  Col- 
lege. After  their  marriage  in  1925  they  both  worked 
in  community  service  for  several  years.  An  attempt 
at  farming  convinced  them  they  were  better  social 
workers  than  farmers. 

Elizabeth  joined  the  Chicago  Friends  Church,  of 
which  Ted  was  a member,  in  1928.  They  transferred 
to  the  57th  Street  Meeting  in  1931  and  to  Berkeley 
Friends  Meeting  in  1951.  Elizabeth  immediately 
entered  fully  into  the  life  of  the  Meeting,  giving 
many  years  of  personal  service.  As  an  enthusiastic 
life  member  of  the  National  Health  Federation,  she 
was  very  much  involved  in  various  health  seminars 
and  gave  unstintingly  of  her  time  and  energy  and 
loving  care  to  numerous  friends  with  health  pro- 
blems. When  she  was  past  60,  she  took  five  of  her 
grandchildren  into  her  home,  raising  them  with  her 
individualistic  mix  of  warm  love  and  spirited 
discipline . 

Elizabeth  and  Ted  Cunningham  were  married  55 
years,  3 months  and  17  days,  a time  rich  in  sharing 
and  mutual  respect.  Elizabeth  will  be  remembered 
by  all  for  her  energy,  her  strong  convictions  freely 
stated,  her  beaming  smile,  her  readiness  to  do  now 
what  needed  to  be  done. 

Elizabeth  is  survived  by  her  husband  Clarence 
(Ted),  daughters  Grace  McAllister  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Barbara  Johnson  of  Sacramento,  10  grandchildren, 
and  2 great  grandchildren. 
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Russell  Clough  Kinsman 

Russell  Clough  Kinsman,  Sr.  was  born  in  Calumet, 
Michigan,  June  22,  1896.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Michigan  from  1916-1919  and  completed  his  sen- 
ior year  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1921  with 
a B.S.  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

He  married  Mary  Edith  Gooding  June  10,  1920. 
They  had  four  children  — Russell  C.  Kinsman,  Jr., 
Marion  Kinsman  (died  at  birth),  Matthew  Gooding 
Kinsman  (died  at  age  4),  and  Ann  Elizabeth  Kinsman. 

He  had  8 grandchildren  — Deborah  Kinsman,  David 
Kinsman,  Sarah  Bishop  Lynch,  Matthew  Bishop, 
Jessica  Bishop,  Jonathan  Bishop,  Joanna  Bishop, 

Mary  Bishop.  He  was  so  proud  to  have  become  a 
great  grandfather  to  Benjamin  James  Lynch  born 
in  New  Zealand  March  13,  1979. 

He  had  a multitude  of  work  experiences  through- 
out 43  years  that  took  his  family  through  Chicago 
and  most  of  the  New  England  states.  In  1959  he  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  drove  to  Pasadena,  California, 
where  he  had  lived  for  21  years. 

His  wife,  Mary  died  at  Huntington  Memorial  Hos- 
pital September,  1965.  In  1967  his  sister  Myrtle 
came  to  California  and  lived  in  the  Quaker  Retire- 
ment Center  until  her  death  in  1973.  After  his  sis- 
ter’s death,  he  took  residence  at  the  Quaker  Retire- 
ment Center.  He  attended  Orange  Grove  Meeting 
where  he  met  Sari  Smith  who  has  been  a loyal  and 
good  friend  in  long  standing. 

Some  of  the  joys  of  his  life  were  writing  short 
stories  of  his  boyhood,  being  “Mr.  Fix-it-Man” 
for  anyone,  keeping  a cheerful  disposition  and  oh 
how  he  loved  his  1955  Studebaker.  He  released 
the  Studebaker  to  a junk  yard  in  1976  with  a note 
to  himself  that  spoke  of  his  love  for  “Stude”  — that 
car  lived  with  him  20  years,  8 months,  1 1 days. 

Russell  Kinsman  died  in  his  daughter’s  home  June 
13,  1980,  and  we  gathered  together  June  22,  1980, 
at  Orange  Grove  Meeting  House,  to  hold  him  in  the 
light. 


Laverne  Lane  Betts 

A memorial  service  for  La  Verne  Lane  Betts  was 
held  on  July  13  at  Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting 
in  Pasadena.  Born  in  Michigan  May  5,  1878,  she 
died  July  1 after  a brief  illness. 

She  was  active  in  many  Pasadena  area  civic  organ- 
izations and  had  served  as  president  of  the  Women’s 
Civic  League,  was  chairperson  of  the  Pasadena  Branch 
of  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pasa- 


dena YWCA  and  was  a member  of  most  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty -five  years. 

La  Verne  Lane  met  her  husband,  Edward  Betts, 
when  they  were  students  at  Olivet  College.  She  con- 
tinued her  education  at  Oberlin  College,  where  she 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  is  survived  by 
one  son,  two  daughters,  three  grandchildren  and 
five  great  grandchildren. 

La  Verne’s  life  was  recalled  as  one  of  ministry 
through  loving  actions  rather  than  words  with  spe- 
cial devotion  to  the  children  in  First  Day  School 
as  well  as  to  her  own  family.  She  lifted  the  spirits 
of  those  around  her  by  her  cheerfulness,  selflessness 
and  outgoing  interest  in  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
her,  even  in  the  nursing  home  during  the  later  years. 


Vital  Statistics 

Marriages: 

Dari  Adami  and  George  Kleinbach,  under  care  of 
Multnomah  Meeting,  June  1,  at  the  Meetinghouse. 

Meg  Goetz  and  Antonio  Gaona,  under  care  of 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting,  August  16. 

Births: 

David  Tennant  Barkan,  born  April  14  to  Barbara 
Tennant  and  Steve  Barkan,  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

Andrew  Jacob  Carr , born  April  15,  1980,  to 
Martha  and  Tom  Carr,  Tempe  Meeting. 

Jonah  Beaumont  Eaton , born  July  1,  1980,  to 
Wendy  Batson  and  Bob  Eaton,  San  Francisco 
Meeting. 

Leah  Susanne  Holt , born  June  24  in  Wheeling 
West  Virginia  to  Charilyn  Holt  and  Larry  Larsen, 
Davis  Meeting. 

Kate  Bragdon  Newlin,  born  June  26,  1980  to 
Nancy  Springer-Newlin  and  Micki  Graham-Newlin, 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 

Death: 

Jack  Magraw,  University  Meeting,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. A memorial  Meeting  for  Worship  was  held 
June  15  at  the  Meetinghouse. 
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Calendar 

September,  1980 

18  Friends  Center,  San  Francisco,  pot-luck 

lunch,  1 1 :30  a.m.,  followed  by  Meeting 
for  Worship  for  all  Friends  concerned 
to  join  a silent  vigil  from  3:00-6:00  p.m. 
at  625  Polk  St.  where  U.C.  Regents  will 
be  hearing  testimony  against  U.C.  involve- 
ment in  nuclear  weapons  labs. 

26-28  The  Far  Reaches  of  Human  Experience, 
a weekend  with  Katherine  Whiteside 
Taylor  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 
Register  with  Dee  Steele,  Box  686,  Ben 
Lomond,  C A 95005. 

28  FCL  HARVEST  FESTIVAL,  Hidden 

Valley  Ranch,  Los  Altos,  noon-5 :00  p.m. 

October,  1980 

11-12  NPYM  Steering  Committee , Judson 

Baptist  College,  the  Dalles 

17- 19  Pacific  NW  Quarterly,  Camp  Gwinwood, 

Lacey,  WA 

18- 19  College  Park  Quarterly,  John  Woolman 

School,  Nevada  City,  CA 
18-19  New  Mexico  Quarterly,  Sacramento 

Methodist  Assembly,  Sacramento,  NM 
(east  of  Alamagordo) 

November,  1980 

1-2  Willamette  Quarterly,  Eugene  Meeting, 

Hosts 

15-16  So.  California  Quarterly,  Orange  Grove 

Meeting  House,  Pasadena 


Harvest  Festival,  Benefit  for  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation 

Sunday,  September  28,  1980,  Friends  are 
invited  to  enjoy  the  14th  Annual  Harvest  Fes- 
tival at  Hidden  Villa  Ranch,  Los  Altos  Hills 
between  noon  and  5:00  p.m.  Please  park  at 
the  Foothill  College  Lot  A and  take  the  shuttle 
bus.  There  will  be  farm  and  garden  products, 
bakery  goods  and  plants,  homemade  jams, 
books  and  records,  a flea  market  and  Quaker 
crafts.  This  is  an  important  way  to  support  the 
ongoing  work  of  FCL.  Bring  your  family  and 
friends  and  have  fun  at  this  Quaker  fair. 
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Discernment 

T he  smallest  branch  began  to  move 
before  I saw  a bird  climb  up  that  bough. 

The  window’s  ledge  was  in  the  way,  yet  still 
I sense  that  this  somehow  may  tell  me  news, 
be  whisper’s  breath  of  grace,  a swaying  parallel 
announcing  Presence.  For  surely  it  is  true 
wind’s  touched  me  times  before  I knew  direction 
or  had  seen  the  grasses  bend.  I would  not 

push  this  metaphor  too  far  and  break 
both  branch  and  bird,  but  You  know  how 
we  guess  Your  will,  keep  us  aware.  You  make 
our  longing  to  discern  Your  shape  in  any  guise, 
a trembling  twig  to  tell  us  You  are  coming, 
or  afterwards  in  motion,  You  were  there. 

Jeanne  Ix>hmann 
From  the  Panel 

“On  Discovering  God’s  Will” 
PYM,  Chico,  1980 


